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lupilimv (pp. 39 {., n.). The Hellenistic dp.Sur9cu 
(p. i86), 4itXos 'a heap of grain' (p. i86), <j>$Uns 
as the name of a disease (pp. 188 f.), vfrpov — Attic 
\lrpor (p. 235) are all traced to Ionic. 

In fact, our author's zeal in this direction some- 
times seems excessive. He has no doubt (p. 60) 
that the twin forms ^4Xi/Sos and /i6Xv/35os should be 
traced to Ionic. His argument seems sound in the 
case of /uAXijSos, but why not derive the longer form 
directly from Attic? 

Article 1 contains a welcome addition to our 
knowledge of Greek phonology. The group rs + 
consonant is shown to have had the same fate in 
Attic-Ionic and Aeolic as in Latin: if the following 
consonant was voiced ^ dropped, otherwise r dropped. 
Hence we have Trripvi) = Goth, fairsna, &pvei6s : 
tpativ, ?p5w from *fipa^w, i. e. *p(pffSa, from *fepy-io>; 
but dyoarfc 'hand' : dyelpu, Traards from *irap-<TT&s, Tra<r- 
rdras from *rap-(TTdTas. 

There are several discussions of word formation, 
two of which deserve special mention. It is shown 
(pp. 52 ff.) that such proper names as 'KydBav,. 'kpla- 
twv, KpdTuv, Aunwy need not be derived from com- 
pound names in the manner made familiar by Fick- 
Bechtel. Complimentary names with simple stems 
were common from Indo-European times, and so 
was the individualizing suffix -en, -on, -n. Solm- 
sen thinks that the Germanic weak declension of 
adjectives is to be traced to the same suffix, and he 
repeats (from Rheinisches Museum 59.503) his 
statement that the suffixes -a<nov, -oros, -axos, -dSijs, 
-id&js, and -offos, as well as -acpos, contain its weak 
grade. The reviewer hopes to show elsewhere that 
-o|3o$ belongs in the list. 

The eighth article, though starting like the others 
with an etymology, is chiefly occupied with an at- 
tempt to show that all Greek nouns in -a, except 
those with suffix -10, are due to the analogical modi- 
fication of o-stems. Although the material is in 
several cases too scanty to yield full satisfaction, we 
are not likely to hear more of a suffix -o" or -ad. 

Several other topics are scarcely less important 
than those we have mentioned. But enough has been 
said to show that Solmsen's book will demand the 
attention of all students of Greek grammar and of 
Greek history previous to the Dorian invasion. 

Barnard College. E. H. StURTEVANT. 



Caesar: The Gallic War, Books I-VII. Edited by 
A. L. Hodges, Wadleigh High School, New 
York City. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
(1909). 
The Macmillan Latin Series has now been in- 
creased by an edition of the Gallic War, from the 
pen of Mr. A. L. Hodges. 

In his preface Mr. Hodges states that the purpose 
of his edition is to help the student avail himself 
fully of the advantages which the study of Caesar 



offers in the author's direct style, his pure vocabu- 
lary, the opportunity for drill in syntax, and his 
interesting story, in its proper setting as a part of 
the history of the development of Rome and Europe. 

We shall not here take issue with this defence of 
Caesar as a school author, all the less, because Mir. 
Hodges, by including in his book seven books, man- 
ages to satisfy the claims of those who believe that a 
more interesting selection can be given than is af- 
forded by reading the first four books entire. But 
we must express, at the outset, our gladness at the 
attempt to treat Caesar as a story teller, and not 
merely as a corpus vile grammatkum. To accom- 
plish his purpose, the editor has provided a rather 
extensive introduction. After calling the reader's 
attention to the parallel between the conquest of Gaul 
and that of the North American continent — which 
might be extended into a contrast of Roman and 
English colonization — the history of the Celtic tribes 
in both Transalpine and Cisalpine Gaul from the 
sixth century to Caesar's appearance is told. Caesar's 
life to his death is set forth in full, with an appre- 
ciation of the man, and of his literary work. The 
conditions of the country, the civilization and polit- 
ical and social organization of the Gauls, the Brit- 
ons, and the Germans, are sketched, the organiza- 
tion, armament, and mode of warfare of the Ro- 
mans are described, and a list of eight books of 
maps and illustrations, and of sixty-three books of 
reference closes the introduction. 

This part of the work is done excellently well. 
Its style is concise and vivid, and it cannot fail to 
impress itself upon the pupil's mind, if he can be 
made to use it. The notes try to achieve this by 
cross references to the introduction. In the hands 
of a live teacher this work cannot fail to be success- 
ful. One may, perhaps, regret that more stress has 
not been laid on Caesar as a man, with his thor- 
oughly Roman craftiness, his ice cold cruelty, as in 
the story of the battle with the Veneti, his treachery 
as displayed toward the German chiefs, his warm 
heart for friendship, as in the story of Procillus, 
and his impartiality, as in the praise bestowed on 
the Nervii. But that is a very minor defect. 

Teachers will be most interested in the question of 
the notes. In general, it must be said that these are 
good, and really helpful. They try to stimulate the 
reasoning power of the student by questioning 
rather than explaining (p. 255, alius— alter) , by call- 
ing his attention to the importance of word order, 
by questions about the case of nouns, and about the 
translation possibilities of other words. We tan also 
highly commend the fact that stress is laid upon 
derivation and upon the force of composition, mat- 
ters which to the harm of real insight into the lan- 
guage are too often deferred to the end of the third 
year. Where the similarity of forms might mislead 
the student he is assisted by being given the word 
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to look for (sublata: tollere, not sufferre). Difficult 
periodic sentences have been carefully analyzed, not 
in mechanical schemes, but by making the student 
question the development of the thought (p. 265, 
32). Hints on translation are couched in general 
maxims, as the note on the padding 'there' (p. 310, 
17), the advisability of changing the voice, the way 
to decide whether cum is a conjunction or a prepo- 
sition. 

Much attention is paid to making the content a 
reality, by giving the modern names of Gallic places, 
by giving the meaning of Gallic names, whose 
strange and unintelligible sound too often excites 
the laughter of the young student, and by parallels 
from modern authors. 

On the other hand, two serious faults must be 
pointed out. In the first place too many phrases and 
clauses have been translated. This is bad, because 
it relieves the student of the necessity of self-activ- 
ity. We hold that difficult passages may be trans- 
lated for the pupil, but that this must be done in 
such a way that the translation reveals the Roman 
idiom, i. e. by literal rendering. It should then be 
pointed out to the student that it is his duty to put 
this, metaphrase into good English. When he has 
been taught the way to do this, from the very be- 
ginning of his studies, we know from experience that 
he soon acquires the ability not only to do this work, 
but also to make the metaphrase for himself. 

The second fault is quantitative. The notes are 
not rarely burdened with material, interesting, no 
doubt, but not germane, and beyond the comprehen- 
sion of the youthful reader. Here belong for ex- 
ample, conatus, -us, as singular of conata, the men- 
tion of chiasmus, for, if this device is to be studied, 
why not the much more frequent hendiadys? Here 
also belong notes on the version of the Helvetian 
raid as given by Livy, the account of Labienus as 
the conqueror of the Tigurini, the exact chronology 
of the first expedition to Britain, all matters which 
have no essential relation to the understanding of 
the text. 

In accordance with the general plan of the series, 
the notes are followed by a list of word groups, one 
of the most helpful devices in securing the acquisi- 
tion of a vocabulary. There is little to be said 
about this feature of the book, except words of 
praise, though our scientific conscience prompts us 
to take issue with the editor on the root MOE-, 
MU-, 'wall' (44) as separated from root MU-, 
'share' (46), and though it might have been better 
to explain actuarius as 'suited for driving' rather 
than as 'driven'. 

The vocabulary, which pays due attention to Mr. 
Lodge's Word List, commendably lays the proper 
stress on etymology, and on a clear development of 
the meanings. Its practicability might have been 
enhanced by citing the place where a meaning is first 



found. Our experience tends to show that students 
flounder a great deal and lose much valuable time of 
their preparation by trying to fish out the correct 
definition from a number of English renderings. 

The appearance of the book — aside from its green 
and red cover — deserves unstinted praise. The print 
throughout is clear, even where small, and, as far 
as we have tested it, it is absolutely free from mis- 
prints. The many illustrations have been chosen 
with good judgment, they really illustrate, and do 
not merely adorn, and, what is still more important, 
they have been placed where they belong. Numerous 
clear maps, printed in colors, render material service 
in elucidating questions of topography. 

To sum up: the distinctive features of Mr. 
Hodges's work are highly to be approved. The 
shortcomings are of a minor nature. The book is 
destined to take high rank among American contri- 
butions to the cause of classical teaching. 

Ernst Riess. 



Social Life at Rome in the Age of Cicero. By W. 
Warde Fowler. New York: The Macmillan 
Company (1909). 362 pages. $2.25 net. 

What Professor Dill in his excellent volumes did 
for two different periods of the Roman Empire, the 
well known author of the Roman Festivals of the 
Republic has now done for the Age of Cicero in 
these essays which deal with the most striking 
phases of the social life of the time. And surely no 
period has a more abundant store of valuable con- 
temporary record than this, even if one leaves out 
of account all else but the Ciceronian correspondence, 
which reveals so wonderfully in many cases the very 
hidden springs of social action. These letters to- 
gether with Marquardt's Privatleben are the chief 
sources utilized by Mr. Fowler, who at the same time 
acknowledges that the first sense of the reality of 
life and character in the age of Cicero came to him 
in younger days through Boissier's Ciceron et ses 
amis. 

The titles of the chapters of themselves give a fair 
idea of the scope of the book: I Topographical; II 
The Lower Population; III The Men of Business and 
their Methods; IV The Governing Aristocracy; V 
Marriage and the Roman Lady; VI The Education 
of the Upper Classes; VII The Slave Population; 
VIII The House of the Rich Man in Town and 
Country; IX The Daily Life of the Well-to-do; 
X Holidays and Public Amusements; XI Religion. 
Then follow a brief Epilogue, a good index, and a 
map of Rome for the period in questior.. These 
chapters are on the whole admirable, packed full of 
information presented always in a most interesting 
and readable style. 

There are, however, some evident weaknesses in 
the book which the faithful reviewer is bound to 
notice. Perhaps the least convincing chapter is the 



